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ppemmreeciN’) THE summer of 1925 the National 
McKee fe SMA| Child Labor Committee realized that it 
( o alee <n) was impracticable to expect the ratifica- 
oe tion of the child labor amendment in the 
SS) near future. It has therefore been de- 

no ey its efforts for over a year to general education 
and to work in the different states, to the end that 
reasonable standards may be established by state laws. 
This does not mean that the Committee disavows 
either the principle or form of the child labor amend- 
ment. It believesin both. It does mean, however, that 
the Committee, seeking to insure reasonable protection 
for every child from harmful, and therefore wrongful, 
employment by whatever legitimate means possible, 
concerns itself less, far less, with the means than with 
the end. Full protection for every child could be pro- 
vided by state legislation. The people, in failing 


through their legislatures to ratify the amendment had, 
we feel sure, no intention of expressing disapproval of all 
child labor regulation, but they did indicate a very de- 
cided preference to travel the state road to the goal and 
the Committee is ready, as it has always been, to travel 
with them. 

The legislatures of more than forty states will meet in 
1927. Flat uniformity in state child labor standards is 
not to be expected and is not desirable except as to 
minimums. That the whole subject may be given 
further and more careful consideration and that the 
country may know exactly what the Committee plans 
to do during the next year, we reprint the minimum 
standards which through its publications, through its 
departments of research, investigation and legislation, 
and in any other way feasible it is striving to have estab- 
lished in every state. 





II. No child under sixteen to be employed: 


w 


grade or its equivalent. 


particular employment. 


some state board to extend the list. 





MINIMUM STANDARDS 
I. No child under fourteen to be employed at any gainful occupation. 


1. At any work or in any place dangerous, injurious or hazardous. Places and occupations known 
to be dangerous, injurious or hazardous for children under sixteen should be enumerated in the 
law, but authority should be delegated to some state board to extend the list. 

2. After 7 at night or before 6 in the morning. 

. For more than 8 hours a day, or 6 days or 48 hours a week. 

4. During the hours when the public school is in session unless the child has completed the eighth 


5. Unless the employer gets a work permit from the proper school official upon the following four 
conditions: (Except that no work permit is to be required for work in domestic service or agriculture). 
(a) A promise of employment showing the exact nature of the work. 

(b) Evidence that the child is of legal age for that specific employment. 

(c) Evidence that the child has completed the eighth grade of the public school or its equivalent. 
If all other requirements are complied with, this should be waived during the time the public 
school is not in session, a special vacation work permit being issued. 

(d) A statement by an authorized physician showing that he finds the child physically fit for that 


III. No child under eighteen to be employed at any work or in any place dangerous, injurious or hazardous 
for children under eighteen. Places and occupations known to be dangerous, injurious or hazardous 
for children under eighteen should be enumerated in the law, but authority should be delegated to 
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NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION NUMBER 


HE MANUFACTURERS RECORD, July 15, 
T 1926, plays an important, perhaps a seemingly 
contradictory, part in this issue of THE AMERI- 
CAN CHILD. Let our position be clear. With the desire 
of the National Association of Manufacturers to study 
and make known the facts of child labor we are in sym- 
pathy. It has been for long our own purpose. With 
their desire to secure adequate state legislation we are 
likewise in sympathy, for that also is our function. In 
spite of their past opposition, and in spite of the spirit of 
the cover page which accuses child labor reformers of 
misrepresenting both the facts of child labor and the 
position of employers, we sincerely welcome the enlist- 
ment of this influential business group, and we trust that 
cooperation will replace the antagonism that has at 
times been expressed. 

In all points we may not be in accord. Our interpreta- 
tion of facts may differ. We challenge, for example, the 
statement on the cover page that “‘tens of thousands of 
children engaged in selling newspapers—bright, alert 
and energetic youngsters—are helping to build their 
character and business life while doing this work." We 
believe that the facts regarding our youthful street 
traders indicate the reverse. We would omit the “‘only”’ 
in their statement: “In only ten states were more than 
5 per cent of the operatives [textile] less than 16 years 
old.” Again, our conception of the age during which 
minors need special protection and of the responsibilities 
which industry must accept for its immature workers 
may prove to be at variance. But in spite of such differ- 
ences, on those points where we are in accord, let us 
work together in the future, 


a 


DOES INDUSTRY PROVIDE 
FOR CHILDREN’S WORK? 


ia THE current issue of THE AMERICAN Cutt, 
Professor Woodworth reminds us of a fact that 
cannot be too often emphasized—that a child is an 
individual, that each child differs from every other 
child, and that a program of activity suited to the de- 
velopment of one child will not necessarily bring a 
normal development if applied to another. For all chil- 
dren there are certain processes essential to growth, 
among which may be counted schooling, work and play. 
Each must have its proper emphasis in the life of the 
individual. With the idea of children’s work, as opposed 
to child labor, we have always been in sympathy and 
have recognized its developmental value. Whether this 
can be secured in industry is another question. The 
function of industry is not child development, but the 
creation of goods (or profits). Children are employed 
not for their own development, but for their value to 
industry; and if the restrictions as to hours and condi- 
tions necessary to make the work an asset, not a detri- 
ment, to the child, conflict with the needs or conveni- 
ence of the industry, either the regulations will be dis- 
regarded or children will not be employed. Many 
establishments, for instance, rather than bother with 
work permits, continuation schools, etc., have ceased to 
employ children of work permit age. 

The school, on the other hand, has its very raison 
d'etre in child development. And it is to the school, 
rather than to industry, that we must look for the de- 
velopment of a suitable work program. Through plans 
of cooperative work, carried on in industry, but super- 
vised by the school, we may find it possible to secure 
flexibility. Unfortunately, the experience that has come 
in the enforcement of child labor legislation forces a 
realization that flexibility in the administration of the 
law, left in the hands of the enforcing officers, means a 
return to the old evils. “Exemptions” have been the 
bane of child labor laws. To grant an exemption 
should be the task of an expert. As the need for 
discrimination is founded on psychological reasons— 
the child's mental and emotional make-up, in short, 
his personality—so should the provisions for flexibility 
be left to those who are in a position to know the 
child psychologically. 

An interesting plan, in this connection, is the 
administration of the school attendance law by the 
Vocation Bureau of Cincinnati, which conducts a 
psychological laboratory on whose recommendation 
retarded certificates are given, attendance in cooper- 
ative schools is recommended, and in general an 
attempt is made to adapt the school program to the 
individual child. 

The November issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD will 
carry an article by Miss Edith Campbell, Director of 
the Vocation Bureau, describing this system. 
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THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH 


and Chairman of the Junior Education and 

Employment Committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, has announced that this 
Committee is making some extensive studies of child 
employment. 

We are pleased that the National Association of 
Manufacturers has created this Committee. The Asso- 
ciation and the entire country is to be congratulated 
that Mr. Cheney is its Chairman. Whatever is done 
under Mr. Cheney's direction will be well and honestly 
done. 

In the Manufacturers’ Record, July 15, 1926, Mr. 
Cheney says: “If it be true that the question of the 
Federal regulation of the lives of children under 18 years 
of age has been settled, for the present at least, the way 
is now clear for a discussion by the states of the legiti- 
macy of the objects sought on their own merits. In fact, 
the decision arrived at puts this responsibility up to the 
individual states. 

“To this discussion by the individual states the 
National Association of Manufacturers has pledged it- 
self in no uncertain terms by resolutions and supporting 
appropriations to contribute of its best efforts, both as 
an organization and through its constituent member- 
ship. In insisting that the power to remedy the situa- 
tion lay with the states 
where remedies were 


M: HOWELL CHENEY of Cheney Brothers, 


2. A study of the number of persons under 15 years of 
age employed in gainful occupations and the tasks 
upon which they are occupied. 

3. The number, nature and causes of accidents; the 
hazards of the various trades to persons under 18 
years of age who are employed in gainful occu- 
pations. 

4. The extent to which persons 16 years of age remain 
in school, with a study of the results obtained by 
promotions earned and a comparative study of the 
results obtained by the employment of children 
under 16 years of age measured by the promotions 
and wages earned. 

5. A study as to whether the same basic plans of edu- 
cation should be given to or required of all chil- 
dren, regardless of differences of individual abilit 
or circumstance. ; 

The second study has been completed and charts 
analyzing the numbers of child workers in the country, 
based on the Federal Census of 1920, are published in 
the Manufacturers’ Record of July 15. 

The study of state laws, Mr. Cheney states, has 
already been published in charted form, and is now in 
process of revision to bring it up-to-date. The National 
Child Labor Committee is also directing its efforts to 
the improvement of child labor standards by state laws. 

Believing that it is perti- 





needed, the National 
Association of Manufac- 
turers pledged itself to 
assist in presenting to 
the states the facts in 
regard to the situation 
and such corrections as 
a study showed were 
either advisable or 
necessary.” 

This, it seems to us, 
is not only eminently 
fair and proper, but very 
opportune. Amend- 
ments to child labor 
laws will be urged in a 
number of states. No 
amendment to any law 
should be made except 
upon a basis of fact. 

Mr. Cheney indicates 
that five studies are to 
be made as follows: 

1. A study of the laws 
in the variousstates 
dealing with the 
employment of 
minors. 











All for the Child 


nent at this particular 
time we call attention to 
the following facts: 

1. That in 9 states 
children of 14 years 
of age may go to 
work without any 
showing of educa- 
tional attainment 
whatever, and that 
in 7 of these states 
th'e compulsory 
school attendance 
period ends at the 
age of 14. 

2. That in 18 states 
the law does not re- 
quire a certificate 
of physical fitness 
signed by an 
authorized phy- 
Sician as a condi- 
tion for the em- 
ployment of any 
child under 16 
years of age. 

3. That in 12 states it 
is not unlawful to 
employ children 

(Continued on page 6) 
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FROM THE PSYCHOLOGIST’S 
POINT OF VIEW 


By Dr. R. S. WoopworTH 
Department of Psychology, Columbia University 


\ , TORK, in reasonable amount, can scarcely re- 
tard the child’s mental development, nor 
injure his emotions or his outlook on life. 
Earning money can scarcely injure the child, especially 


if the money remains his own or is conscientiously de- 
voted to his advantage. 


Nor is the school such a 





© Unperwoop & UNDERWOOD, Washington, D. C. 


panacea that we should necessarily keep every child out 
of gainful occupations till well along in his ‘teens, in 
order to give him;the maximum dosage of the school 
room. The compulsory education laws undoubtedly 
work to the disadvantage of many children, who are 
misfits in the school room, and subjected to constant 
humiliation, while out on a job they would have the 
satisfaction of achievement, as well as a better economic 
condition. It isnot absolutely essential that all children 
should stay in school, or that no children should work 
for their living. What is most important is that the 
child should have some free time, time for play and 
spontaneous activity, opportunity to get acquainted 
with the world about him, and to exercise and develop 
himself in a variety of ways that are not provided by the 
set programs of either the school or a job. 

Since we cannot depend upon an employer, or even 
upon all parents, to make arrangements in accordance 
with the child's needs and limitations, state supervision 
is obviously demanded in the interests of the child. 
Hours of work need to be held down, working conditions 
made especially favorable. If possible—though our 


— 


laws and governmental agencies are still very far from 
anything of this sort—conditions of work, school, and 
play should be adjusted to the needs and limitations of 
the individual child. What is good for one child may be 
bad for another. Blanket regulations, compelling this 
and forbidding that, are certainly not a scientific, nor 
even a common-sense, way of meeting our obligations to 
the rising generation. For all that, some sort of control 
and supervision by the state is obviously necessary to 
prevent exploitation of children by parents and employ- 
ers, and to insure every child the opportunity, first for a 
healthy and happy childhood, and second for develop- 
ing into a healthy and happy adult. 


PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY 


N A paper read before the Mid-west Conference on 
i Parent Education last Spring, and reprinted in 
Intelligent Parenthood,, University of Chicago 
Press, Dr. Max Seham, Professor of Pediatrics, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, discusses chronic fatigue in school 
children, the factors that promote it, and the necessity 
for allotting definite amounts of time to sleep, eating, 
mental and physical activity (work) and play. The 
causes for such fatigue he believes are non-medical and 
five in number: inadequate sleep, inadequate diet, out- 
side work for pay, excessive social activities and inade- 
quate school facilities. These causes can be remedied 
by following a regular health schedule adapted to the 
age of the child. A seven-year-old child, for instance, 
requires a minimum of twelve hours of sleep, while chil- 
dren thirteen and over must have nine and one-half 
hours of sleep. “‘It is especially important,” says Dr. 
Seham, “‘to adhere to this minimum amount of nine and 
one-half hours during puberty because of the special 
demands made on the organism by growth.” The 
amount of free time between the end of the school day 
and bed time is calculated for children of different ages, 
and the proper division between work and play sug- 
gested. From 25 minutes of ‘‘work"’ and 200 minutes of 
play for the nine-year-old, the amounts increase and the 
ratio changes, until for the child of fourteen and fifteen 
years, 125 minutes of work and 165 minutes of play are 
recommended. 
When we bear in mind that “‘work"’ includes house- 
work, chores, school home work, music practice, etc., 
the implication for those parents who urge or permit 


their children to undertake steady after-school employ- 
ment is obvious. 


‘What is your favorite Scriptural passage?" the child 
labor employer was asked. 


“Suffer the little children to come unto me,” he re- 
plied without an instant’s hesitation. 


(Life, New York, Sept. 2, 1926.) 
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NUMBERS 


Te whole child labor discussion has been be- 
clouded with numbers. There has been a recent 
effort on the part of some to show that, after all, 
not many children are involved in the matter, and it 
may be that on the part of others there has been a 
tendency to exaggerate. 

We are willing to let the figures speak for themselves. 
Whether they are secured from the Federal Children's 
Bureau, which has served as a source of information 
throughout the country, or from the recent report of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, or from the 
National Child Labor Committee, matters little—for 
they are the same. Naturally so, for all are taken from 
the United States Census Reports of 1920. 

The facts are that in 1920, 1,060,858 children 10 to 15 
years of age were gainfully employed and of this num- 
ber, 378,063 children were under 14. Sixty-one per cent 
were employed in agriculture, forestry or animal hus- 
bandry, and 413,549, or 39 per cent, in other work. 

We have stated as our opinion that not all or any- 
where near all of the child agricultural workers are em- 
ployed to their hurt. Many of them, we believe, are re- 
ceiving the best education we have to offer, and are 
working for reasonable hours at suitable work. On the 
other hand, we know that thousands of them are kept 
out of school solely for the purpose of doing work and 
are allowed to work out for hire far in excess of the 
amount desirable for a child. 

We have also stated as our opinion that not all of the 
413,549 children employed in other work are harmfully 
employed. Many of these work under excellent regu- 
lations, and we are ready to go so far as to say that some 
of the work is educative. On the other hand, we know 
that thousands of them work when the school is in 
session, some of them for excessively long hours and 
many without any show of reasonable educational at- 
tainment or physical fitness for the work they are doing. 

Believing in the principle of public education and 
health protection for all children, we seek regulations to 
protect those who are harmfully employed. 

Practically everyone who writes upon the subject at 
all takes pride that the showing for the whole United 
States is as good as it is. Inasmuch as child labor has 
been decreasing during the last decade, and only one in 
every twelve children under 16 years of age is now em- 
ployed, it would seem that the general public approves 
the good standards that have been established in many 
states. This ought to mean that they wish similar 
standards established by law in all states. 

This is our goal and we ask the public to join us in 
working for the time when there will be no child left in 
any state in this country without adequate protection 
from harmful employment whether in field, forest or 
mill. 


OPTIMISM 


7 NLY an optimist, it seems to me, has the right 
to engage in the work of child welfare. Any 
man or woman who believes that conditions 

are growing worse or that the spirit of our people is de- 
generating is not going to make much of a contribution 
to a cause which calls for devoted service and an abiding 
faith in the gradual improvement of the human race, 
especially as regards the protection and care of its 
children. 

“Look back through the ages and consider what revo- 
lutionary changes have taken place in the status of the 
child as a member of the state. From a chattel which 
might be sacrificed to the gods; which might be killed by 
its parents or exposed to death or starvation by the state 
itself; which might be sold into slavery by a spendthrift 
father or seized for his debts; which might be scarred 
and deformed by an unscrupulous mountebank; which 
might be forced to labor eighteen to twenty hours a day 
at the ages of seven and eight years by a hypocritical 
mill-owner; which might be herded into jails, alms- 
houses, reformatories and schools, there to suffer a living 
death, the child has gradually won its age-long fight for 
recognition as a human being and has come to be re- 
garded as a privileged member of the body politic, for 
whose protection the law is more solicitous in many 
respects than for that of older persons. 

“Can anyone deny, after studying the history of the 
child from the dawn of civilization to the present time, 
that the cause of child protection and child welfare is 
not advancing with more rapid momentum with each 
successive age?” 

(Franklin Chase Hoyt, Dearborn Independent, 
September 18, 1926.) 


A DIFFERENCE OF TEN PERCENT 


E CALL the attention of our readers to a mis- 

W take in the Child Labor Charts published in 

the Manufacturers’ Record, July 15, 1926. One 

chart states that “only 85,337 or 7.5 per cent” of the 

total number of children 10 to 15 years of age employed 

are engaged in manufacturing and mechanical indus- 

tries. The figures should read 185,337 or 17.5 per cent. 

We are glad to note that in a reprint of this report, the 
figures are correctly given. 


“HUNDREDS of school children of this section are 
obtaining employment cards of the school officials and 
are setting aside school to work in the tobacco fields un- 
til the big crops of smoke weeds in this section are 
harvested. 

“The reason assigned to the rush for work by officials 
is that industrial working conditions have been slack 
locally and that the youngsters, most of whom have. 
been toiling in the tobacco fields all summer, must con- 
tinue to be contributors to the family support for some 
time to come." —(Boston Post, September 8, 1926.) 
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CHILD LABOR IN THE 


KINGDOM OF GOD 


R. RICHARD H. EDMONDS, Editor of the 
Manufacturers’ Record, gives publicity in the 
July issue to the following statement by “a 

Richmond business man”: 

President Edgerton of the National Association of 
Manufacturers is one of the great Christian laymen of 
the country. He was chairman of the committee in his 
denomination for raising the Centenary Fund a few 
years ago. He is an active Christian worker, and in 
his own factory in Tennessee has a chapel where all of 
his working people gather for prayer and praise service 
before beginning their day's work. 


President Edgerton is, as we remember, a manufac- 
turer of textiles. Manufacturers have in the past 
opposed child labor legislation, and textile manufac- 
turers have been particularly active in preventing the 
improvement of child labor laws. We are therefore glad 
to see wide publicity given to this information, for it is 
not an insignificant fact that the President of the Manu- 
facturers Association is the type of man that this state- 
ment indicates. 

A truly religious man works and prays for the coming 
of the Kingdom of God. That is his mission here on 
earth. 

In the Kingdom of God children at the age of 14 will 
not be deprived of their education to become work 
hands. 


In the Kingdom of God little children will not be kept 
out of school to pull beets or pick cotton. 

In the Kingdom of God children will not be worked 
10 or 11 hoursa day. Modern Christianity realizes that 
even for adults an excessively long work day is harmful. 

In the Kingdom of God children and young persons 
with such physical weaknesses or ailments as render 
them unfit for work will not be found in factories, but 
out in the air and sunshine. 


In the Kingdom of God children and young persons 
will not be put to work at occupations that are physi- 
cally or morally dangerous. 

As “one of the great Christian laymen of the coun- 
try,’ Mr. Edgerton will undoubtedly throw his weight 
in the support of such measures in the different states as 
will prevent the harmful employment of any child. In 
many, if not all, of the states with low standards, the 
support of the manufacturers would insure amendment 
to the child labor law, just as it did in Georgia. Mr. 
Edgerton, as President of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, is in a position to recommend that such support be 
given. Not to do so would be to give some evidence 
that he is one of those who has the form of Godliness 
only, and this we have no disposition to believe. 


A NEW MAGAZINE 


6" The Magazine for Parents, appeared 
for the first time on September 23. To help 
mothers and fathers in the care and training of 
children is its avowed purpose. The leading editorial in 
the October issue states its case as follows: 

“In clinic and classroom there is much talk of child 
psychology, of laboratory findings concerning the work. 
ing of the child's mind and body. Doctors deftly juggle 
calories and vitamines and psychologists establish facts 
about habit formation. But when the specialists have 
all gone home, it is Father and Mother who are left 
alone with the children. 

‘The harassed parent is frequently told when diff- 
culties arise that they are of his own making. Some- 
where, in the training of his children, he has blundered, 
And then he is informed that by seven years of age the 
child's character is practically determined—"‘its pattern 
established.’ No wonder that parents suffer from be- 
wilderment, worry and frequent discouragement. 

“The aim of this magazine is to bring parents the 
scientific findings of the specialists concerning the child's 
needs of mind, body and spirit from birth to the twenty- 
first year. We hope to set them before you with sim- 
plicity and sympathy, with humor and understanding.” 


One of the “twelve Christian social ideals translated 
into the practical terms of industry and economic rela- 
tionships, ’ formulated by John Calder, Chairman of the 
Commission on Social Relations of the National Council 
of Congregational Churches, is as follows: 

“Protecting the Young: Abolishing child’ labor and 
establishing standards for the employment of minors 
which will insure maximum physical, intellectual and 
moral development. It is necessary in America to im- 
portune labor to protect its own children and to defend 
them against exploitation. The Church is the friend of 
the child.” 


THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH 
(Continued from page 3) 


under 16 for more than 8 hours a day. 

4. That in 17 states there are no laws to prohibit chil- 
dren 14 to 16 years of age from oiling, wiping, or 
cleaning machinery in motion. 

Regardless of the number of children employed there 
will, we feel sure, be complete agreement between the 
two Committees that the laws of these states should be 
amended so as to cure these evils. 

The fact that Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay is Chair- 
man of the National Child Labor Committee, and Mr. 
Howell Cheney is Chairman of the Junior Education 
and Employment Committee, within itself guarantees 
that the two organizations will find themselves working 
harmoniously together where there is such agreement. 

Wiey H. Swirt. 





os 
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NEWSBOY AND BOOTBLACK 


reports on street trades in American cities. 

This time it is the 2,000 newsboys and boot- 
blacks of Buffalo who remind us that this phase of child 
activity is still perplexing and that its effect upon the 
child has not been sufficiently determined to judge 
accurately of its injury or of its value. 

Insofar as the bad conditions found are due to viola- 
tions of state and city regulations, improvement can be 
effected through providing more adequate adminis- 
trative machinery. At the time of the study there was 
but one inspector to handle over 2,000 newsboys. But 
if bad associations and moral hazards are evils inherent 
in street work, then the whole question must be recon- 
sidered. 

The unique contribution of this study, conducted by 
the Juvenile Protective Department of the Children’s 
Aid and Society of Erie County, is the attempt to 
fathom the motives prompting these children to become 
street traders. Over 90 per cent came from normal 
homes (those in which both parents are living) and 54 
per cent of the 
parents inter- 
viewed denied 
any economic 
necessity for 
their boys trad- 
ingon thestreets. 

The lure of the 
dollar in many 
cases seems to be 
secondary to the 
lure of the street. 
Only 30 per cent 
of the boys, when 
asked what they 
enjoyed about 
the work, men- 
tioned the money 
earned. Nearly 
10 per cent recog- 
nized the appeal 
of street life. The 
fun, being out of 
doors, dissatis- 


N NOTHER contribution has been added to the 





whether in ourselves or in others, and the boys’ answers 
as indicated above are not necessarily correct. The 
study is not conclusive, but it does suggest that often 
children are selling, not because it is necessary, but in 
part at least because they crave the excitement and 
desire the independence it brings. These inclinations 
may be natural and to be encouraged in suitable ways, 
but it is hardly an open question whether anything short 
of economic necessity, if that, should justify a type of 
employment which seems to be detrimental rather 
than favorable to character development. 

The influences that go into character making are in- 
tangible and hard to measure. The spectacular rise of a 
few celebrities from newsboys to millionaires has created 
a prejudice that hides the facts. We even try to trace a 
causal relationship between celerity in selling papers as 
children and celerity in making dollars when adults. In 
the light of modern psychology we can no longer say, “If 
you have it in you, you will rise." We recognize that what 
we have in us is not entirely a matter that the individual 
determines for 
himself, and we 
likewise know 
that it does not 
developofitsown 
accord. The vast 
majority of street 
boys, moreover, 
have not in them 
the making of 
millionaires or of 
celebrities, unless 
it be along the 
line of criminal 


fame. The 
““newsie™’ is not 
ordinarily aprod- 


igy ; he is an aver- 
age, often slight- 
ly below the aver- 
age boy, reacting 


The study of the child's environment does not end with the study of hishome. his surround- 


faction with Already, in reviewing the local prevalence of youthful crime, we have seen reason ings, good or bad, 
home life also 49 infer that the character of the street and neighborhood in which the child lives andinfluencedby 


figure promi- 
nently. Eighteen 
boys felt they 
were receiving 
business experi- 


for their work. 


difficult to judge, 


may be quite as significant as the conditions inside his house or lodging. In- associates, good 
fluences that affect him beyond the circle of his family life may at times be the © bad. If the 
sole factors in his delinquency. As a rule, such influences are harder to ascer- °"Vironment of 
tain, more frequently overlooked, yet often in the end the easier to cope with. 
ence. Only They fall into three main groups: first, those connected with the child's daily 
twenty-two ex- work, whether at school or at business; secondly, those connected with his leisure 
pressed a dislike ours; and thirdly, those exercised by the companions he meets and the friends 
he forms, whether schoolfellows, workfellows, or playfellows. Of the three, the 
Motives are last are the most powerful and are the first to need consideration.” 


street trade life is 
bad, as it appears 
to be, then we are 
paying dearly for 
American haste 
in buying our 
papers and shin- 


(Cyril Burt, The Young Delinquent; Appleton, 1925, p. 123.) ing our shoes. 
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DEEPER 


ORTER R. LEE, Director of the New York 

School of Social Work, in a paper read at the 

1926 Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of Social Workers, comments on the change both in the 
nature of social work and in the attitude of the public 
toward it. His observations are peculiarly applicable 
to the field of child labor reform. The obvious and 
spectacular evils which first inspired the work of the 
National Child Labor Committee have been largely 
eliminated in most states, insofar as state laws are en- 
forced. The task which remains is more prosaic though 
equally important. To improve methods of enforce- 
ment, to strengthen the weak spots of our present laws, 
to provide proper advantages, educational as well as 
physical, for young people who enter industry, to de- 
termine the extent to which certain types of child 'abor 
are harmful and particularly what aspects of such work 
are harmful—these questions require deliberate, thor- 
ough and continued study of a scientific, not a propa- 
gandist nature. 

An extract from Mr. Lee’s article follows: ‘Within 
the last quarter century, the attitude of the American 
public toward social work has undergone a profound 
change. Some results of this are obvious: more wide- 
spread interest, more general participation in social 
movements, greatly increased financial support. Other 
results, less clear, however, have equal but somewhat 
different significance. 

‘In the last decade or more of the nineteenth century, 
we witnessed in this country a remarkable development 
of public interest in the problem of social welfare. A 
new social philosophy was being preached and the gospel 
of social justice was in the air. It almost seemed as 
though the general public appreciated for the first time 
that poverty, sickness and stifled life were not burdens 
to be borne helplessly but were evils which could, to a 
large extent, be corrected and prevented. Under the 
influence of this teaching, new movements were born 
with almost incredible speed. It required very little 
more to secure moral and financial support for a new 
organization than the statement of an evil to be at- 
tacked and the formulation of a program. 

‘Many factors entered into this development, but of 
peculiar interest to us, is the influence which was exerted 
by certain dominating personalities. Into positions of 
leadership in social work came at that time an inspired 
group of men and women with a clear perception of the 
cost of human misery, abiding faith in the possibility of 
reducing it and the prophet’s power to tell the story in a 
way which fired the imagination and enlisted the sup- 
port of the rank and file of men. To many of us who 
followed in the train of these leaders, it was evident that 
there was something dramatic in the sudden discovery 
of social service. One could, with little effort, assemble 
data regarding the obvious evils of child labor, prevent- 
able sickness, bestial poverty, unprotected children, 


ROOTS 


truancy, the hazards of industry and a score of othe, 
matters and with as little effort, could stir an audience, 
a Board of Directors and even a Legislature to the point 
of trying to do something about them. It required little 
research and less science to demonstrate the utter un- 
reasonableness of child labor, the terrific cost of prevent- 
able disease. It was an era in which social work en- 
thusiastically accepted the task of educating the public, 

“Largely as the fruit of this age of the prophets, we 
have seen a philosophy of social responsibility spread to 
almost every sphere of public interest. Medicine, law, 
education, architecture, politics and business now con- 
tain within themselves in varying degree the same 
socializing tendencies which have been characteristic of 
the philosophy of social work. 

“This widespread development has both simplified 
and complicated the present task of social workers; for 
the discussion of social problems and programs for deal- 
ing with them has become commonplace and has there- 
by lost much of the dramatic appeal which it carried a 
generation ago. It is no longer possible to secure moral 
and financial support for a social movement merely by 
pointing out an evil that needs to be corrected and sug- 
gesting a program directed towards that end. Any 
proposal to enlist public support must in “1926 demon- 
strate its soundness. Demonstration calls for a more 
careful analysis of data, a more intelligently reasoned 
plan than propaganda. The present generation of 
social workers must dig deeper for its facts, must study 
farther into their significance, must present them witha 
more carefully reasoned argument than did its pro- 
fessional forebears.” 
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